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Swine influenza was described in America by Dorset, 
et alia (1922), and later Shope (1931) showed that the 
disease was caused by a virus in association with 
Haemophilus influenzae suis. 'The American disease 
affects young pigs (10 to 14 weeks) and is characterised 
by pneumonia with coughing and sneezing as the most 
prominent symptoms. The onset of the disease is 
sudden ; recovery takes place fairly rapidly and the 
mortality is low. Shope found that the disease was 
readily transmitted to healthy pigs by the intranasal 
instillation of material from the turbinates, lungs and 
thoracic lymphatic glands. Symptoms also followed 
the intranasal inoculation of filtered material but the 
filtrate disease was mild and it was principally from 
this observation that the author concluded that 
H. influenzae sus, which was constantly present in 
field cases, played an essential part in the aetiology of 
the field disease. 

Infectious pneumonia of pigs has also been recog- 
nised for many years in Europe but its relationship to 
the American disease has not been established. In 
Germany such a disease (Ferkelgrippe) is common and 
it is distinguished from other conditions such as swine 
fever in which pneumonia occurs as a complication. 
Kébe (1933) states that Ferkelgrippe affects piglets 
three to four weeks old and is caused by H. influenzae 
and a filtrable virus ; he also asserts that it may assume 
a chronic form characterised by unthriftiness and 
coughing with Pasteurella suiseptica as a common 
invader. Manninger and Bakos (1935), on the other 
hand, are of the opinion that swine influenza in 
Hungary is not caused by a virus and maintain that 
dietetic deficiencies are an important factor in its 
causation. 

Influenza has been described in Northern Ireland 
and Scotland by Lamont (1938). The disease is 
evidently prevalent in N. Ireland where it affects pigs 
mainly between the ages of two to six weeks and is 
associated with Haemophilus infection. Lamont points 
out that the Irish disease is more chronic than the 
American and causes a higher mortality. 

In England infectious pneumonia of pigs has been 
recognised by practitioners for many years but the 
disease has not been investigated in any detail. It was 
therefore decided to make a study of an outbreak in 
which the pigs showed typical influenza-like symptoms 
in order to obtain information as to the aetiology of the 
disease and its significance as a cause of pig mortality. 


GENERAL 


The disease appeared on the farm during a period of 
very severe weather in March, 1940, when the pigs, 
which were housed under bad conditions, were sub- 
jected to extreme cold. There was no previous 
history of the disease and although there were pigs of 
all ages on the premises it affected only those eight to 
twelve weeks old. 

Sneezing was the most characteristic feature of the 
disease and mild cases showed no other sign of infec- 
tion. Twenty of the 60 pigs in the affected pen were 
seriously ill. They exhibited symptoms of pneumonia 
and prostration but the temperature was not signifi- 
cantly high and in most cases the appetite was retained. 
In a few cases delirium was noticed at the height of the 
attack and two of the pigs so affected suffered from 
lateral curvature of the head for a few weeks following 
recovery. The course of the disease was usually short 
but in the severe cases there was a chronic phase which 
lasted several weeks. The pigs then became unthrifty 
and suffered from a chronic cough but they eventually 
recovered and the mortality was low. ° 


PosT-MORTEM FINDINGS 


Six pigs were brought tothe laboratory for examina- 
tion. One was in the early stages of the disease and on 
autopsy this animal showed catarrhal changes in the 
nasal cavity without involvement of the lungs. ‘The 
other animals represented the more advanced disease 
and, in addition to changes in the turbinates, were 
affected with pneumonia. 

The extent of the pulmonary lesions varied ; in two 
pigs almost the whole of the apical, cardiac and inter- 
mediate lobes were involved. In one of these there 
were also pneumonic areas in the diaphragmatic lobes 
and pleurisy. The two remaining animals showed only 
small areas of pneumonia in the intermediate and 
apical lobes. The affected areas of the lungs were dark 
red in colour and sharply demarcated from the sur- 
rounding tissue. When pressure was applied to the 
cut surface of the affected parts serous fluid exuded and 
smears revealed numerous polymorphs. The forma- 
tion of suppurative foci was not a feature of the 
pulmonary reaction. In the early stages of the disease 
the thoracic lymphatic glands appeared normal and no 
haemorrhages were observed but in the later stages of 
the disease they were enlarged and oedematous, 
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Sections were prepared of a few typical lungs and it 
was found that the pneumonia was of the lobular 
variety. No very characteristic changes were, how- 
ever, observed, though sometimes in advanced 
cases, there was peribronchitis and the bronchioles 
were surrounded by a zone of small round-celled 
infiltration. This change closely resembled the 
appearance which Shope described but in view of 
the small number of specimens examined it was 
impossible to ascertain its significance as a diagnostic 
feature. In addition to the above changes enlargement 
of the spleen was a constant lesion. This was also 
present to a certain extent in the pigs which were 
artificially infected and will be referred to again later. 
No gross lesions were found in the other organs. 

Each of the pigs was examined for the presence of 
parasitic worms and in one of them a mild infestation 
with Ascaris lumbricoides was found. Examinations for 
the presence of Metastrongylus apri, which in one case 
included the searching of minced and screened lung 
tissue for the presence of larvae, were negative. 
Owing to the prevalence of anaemia amongst pigs in 
the district the blood of three of our cases was exam- 
ined. Normal R.B.C. counts were obtained and as the 
post-mortem findings were not indicative of that 
disease, it was discounted as a predisposing factor. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

In view of the association of organisms of the Haemo- 
philus group with recorded cases of swine influenza an 
attempt was made to isolate such bacteria from the 
pigs. For this purpose material from the lungs was 
plated direct on chocolate agar and tubes containing 
0-5 c.c. defibrinated horse blood added to the water of 
condensation of a plain agar slope (Lewis and Shope, 
1931) were also inoculated. At the same time cultures 
on serum agar and in broth were made from the lungs, 
heart blood, liver and kidneys; these were sterile 
except in the case of one pig, from which small colonies 
were obtained which failed to grow on subculture. 

Gram-negative bacteria, subsequently identified as 
belonging to the Haemophilus group, were found in 
three of the six field cases of the disease. They were 
isolated in pure culture from the lungs and bronchial 
glands of one pig and in another case they were mixed 
with diplococci and other organisms. From the third 
pig they were recovered only from the turbinate bones. 
On chocolate agar these organisms grew after 24 hours’ 
incubation as small translucent colonies on_ first 
isolation and after subculturing the colonies tended to 
increase in size to about | mm. and to be more opaque. 
Films showed cocco-bacillary forms (0-5 to 2,), 
definite rods varying in the same smear from 2, to 
more than 4, and long thread-like forms. On first 
isolation the cocco-bacillary forms alone were seen 
and subsequently the longer forms; this change 
appeared to be related to the increase of the size of 
colonies. Cultures died out very quickly, especially on 
solid media. Difficulty in staining was a feature, and 
it was necessary to apply dilute carbol fuchsin for 
10 minutes in order to obtain satisfactory preparations. 

The growth requirements of the organisms were 
determined. Growth occurred on agar slopes contain- 
ing 0-02 per cent. haematin (B.D.H.) and 20 per cent. 
yeast extract prepared according to the method of 
Thjotta and Avery (1921) whereas blood-agar proved 
to be a poor medium. Growth requirements were 
determined more exactly by the method of Fildes 
(1923) in which a very weak emulsion of bacteria in 
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saline was inoculated into tubes containing (1) 1 per 
cent. peptone water, (2) 1 per cent. peptone water 
+ 0-02 per cent. haematin, (3) 1 per cent. peptone water 
+ 20 per cent. yeast extract, (4) 1 per cent. peptone 
water + 0-02 per cent. haematin + 20 per cent. yeast 
extract. After incubation for 20 hours and 48 hours a 
loopful from each tube was sown on chocolate agar 
plates. Growth was found to occur only on the plate 
sown with inoculum from tube (4) containing haematin 
and yeast extract. It was concluded that the bacteria 
required both X and V factors and therefore belonged 
to the H. influenzae group. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE DISEASE 


Shope (1935) found that swine influenza was readily 
transmitted by the intranasal inoculation of infective 
material obtained from the turbinates, lungs and 
bronchial lymphatic glands of natural cases of the 
disease. He failed to demonstrate the infective agent 
in the blood and spleen. The virus passed through 
Berkefeld V and N filters but the filtrate disease was 
relatively mild. He also showed (1934 and 1935) that 
swine influenza could be transmitted to ferrets and mice 
and that in these animals secondary infection with 
H. influenzae suis played no part in its development. 
The Irish disease (Lamont, 1938) would also appear 
to be readily transmitted to pigs by the same method 
but its passage to other animals has not been described. 

The infectivity of material obtained from the out- 
break in which we were interested was tested by 
introducing into the nasal cavity of young pigs 12 c.c. 
of a saline mush of the lungs, turbinates and thoracic 
lymphatic glands, freed from coarse matter. Shope 
(1931) found that the intranasal injection of this 
quantity of fluid containing no infective material did 
not give rise to pulmonary changes. The animals used 
for transmission work were obtained from two farms 
believed to be free from influenza and they were eight 
to ten weeks old. Two control pigs from the same 
litter were killed at the end of the experiment and were 
found to be normal. 

The disease was reproduced in this way without 
difficulty and was passaged through five pigs without 
any marked rise in the virulence of the infecting 
organism. The temperature of most of the inoculated 
pigs rose slightly after 24 hours but the elevation was 
not maintained and it fell suddenly and remained low 
for three days, when a further rise was noted (Fig. 1). 
Symptoms varying in intensity were observed 48 hours 
after infection. There was lassitude with an indiflerent 
appetite. Sneezing, though noticed in one of the 
animals, was not a constant feature as in the natural 
disease. Coughing and accelerated respirations were 
also apparent. All the pigs were killed five to seven 
days following infection, so that it was not possible to 
study its course or the mortality rate. 


Fic. 1.—Temperature chart of the ferret and pig 
following experimental infection with influenza. 
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On post-mortem examination pulmonary lesions were 
found which resembled those of the field disease. Two 
of the five pigs had extensive pneumonia involving all 
the lobes. Of the remaining three pigs one had the 
intermediate lobe affected throughout, one had 
extensive pneumonia of the right apical lobe and in the 
last, areas of the left cardiac lobe were pneumonic and 
there was slight involvement of the right apical and 
intermediate lobes. Only in the first experimental pig 
was there evidence of catarrh of the turbinates. Swel- 
ling of the spleen was constant and in two cases the 
organ weighed 19-5 and 20-0 grammes respectively, 
whereas spleens from two normal animals of the same 
litter each weighed 12 grammes. Bacteriological 
examination of the lungs revealed the presence of 
H. influenzae in each case. This organism was not 
recovered from the two control pigs examined. 

Three pigs were inoculated intranasally with a sterile 
Berkefeld V filtrate of infective material. While the 
disease was successfully reproduced it was mild and 
only small localized areas of pneumonia were found on 
autopsy. No bacteria of significance were isolated from 
the lungs of these cases. 


TRANSMISSION TO THE FERRET 


In view of the successful transmission of swine 
influenza to the ferret, material obtained from a severe 
experimental case of the disease was prepared and 
2 c.c. was instilled into the nostrils of a ferret which 
had been lightly anaesthetised by ether since it is 
generally believed that this procedure decreases the 
resistance of the lung tissue to influenza virus. This 
animal did not show much disturbance of general 
health but a slight temperature rise was noted after 
24 hours and there was inappetence. It was killed on 
the fifth day and no significant lesions were found. 
Material from this ferret was passaged to another. In 
this the symptoms were acute as was the case also in 
the succeeding ten ferrets used to maintain the virus. 
As in the case of the pig, there was a tendency for the 
temperature to fall after an initial rise and to become 
elevated again later (Fig. 1) but the temperature charts 
were not similar in all cases, many showing only 
insignificant fluctuation throughout the course of the 
disease. In the early stages of the disease, sneezing 
was apparent, there was photophobia and later signs 
of pneumonia developed. H. influenzae was not 
recovered from the lungs of affected ferrets so that it 
would appear that this organism was not concerned in 
the aetiology of the ferret disease. This observation is 
in accordance with the findings of Shope (1934). 

The lesions in ferrets varied considerably and con- 
sisted essentially of a rhinitis with a secondary pneu- 
monia in severe cases. Our post-mortem findings 
indicated that pneumonia was usually well developed 
five to seven days after infection. As in the case of 
the pig, the spleen was involved, and in acute cases it 
was approximately twice the normal size. Transmis- 
sion experiments, carried out with emulsions of spleen, 
obtained five to seven days after infection, failed to 
reveal the virus in the organ at that stage. The 
disease was successfully transmitted by the use of 
Berkefeld V filtrates of lung emulsions and did not 
differ greatly from the condition produced by unfiltered 
material. 

Cross INFECTION AND NEUTRALISATION ‘TESTS 


After the ferret disease had been passaged several 
times a pig was inoculated intranasally with ferret 
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material which had been glycerinated and stored in the 
ice chest for eleven days. A mild disease resulted, but 
when the animal was killed seven days later extensive 
areas of pneumonia were found in the intermediate 
and apical lobes. This experiment, which demon- 
strated the infectivity of the ferret virus for pigs, was 
repeated successfully on another occasion. 

Evidence that the virus with which we had been 
working was identical with that causing the natural 
disease was obtained by neutralisation tests. For this 
purpose samples ot sera were obtained from pigs three 
weeks after recovery from the natural disease ; these 
were pooled and tested for the presence of neutralising 
antibodies. In the first experiment a mixture of 8 c.c. 
of serum and ? c.c. of infective material obtained from 
a pig suffering from che experimental disease, were 
allowed to stand for two hours and then instilled into 
the nasal cavity of a pig. Another pig of the same age 
was inoculated with the same amount of untreated 
infective material to act as a control. The control pig 
showed definite symptoms and was found to be affected 
with pneumonia when killed seven days later. The 
onset of symptoms was delayed in the pig which 
received neutralised material and when killed the areas 
of pneumonia were found to be much less extensive. 
It was concluded, therefore, that the convalescent 
serum possessed some power of neutralising the infec- 
tive agent since no bacteria of significance were present 
in the ferret material. The results afforded some 
evidence that it was the field disease which had been 
reproduced experimentally. Confirmation of this view 
was obtained by demonstrating neutralising antibodies 
in the convalescent pig serum to ferret adapted virus. 
This experiment was carried out by mixing the serum 
with an infective emulsion in the proportion of 4:1 
and instilling into the nostrils of a ferret 2 c.c. after the 
mixture had stood for two hours. In this case pro- 
tection was complete ; no symptoms were observed 
and the lungs were normal when the ferret was killed 
eight days after inoculation. A ferret treated at the 
same time with infective material alone was severely 
affected ; moreover, we were unable to demonstrate 
neutralising antibodies in a sample of normal pig 
serum. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF THE VIRUS IN LUNG TISSUE 


It has been claimed by Kébe (1934) that the virus 
of swine influenza persists for a long time in the lungs 
and that the disease may be transmitted by mixing 
healthy pigs with the survivors of an outbreak. In 
order to obtain information on this point we secured 
a pig which had been affected with the disease eight 
weeks previously and had not completely recovered. 
At the time of slaughter it was emaciated and there 
was a pronounced cough. On autopsy evidence of 
infection was found in the lungs though resolution had 
taken place and white areas of fibrosis were clearly 
defined from the surrounding tissue. It is interesting 
to note that in this animal numerous metastrongyles 
were found in the bronchi whereas no parasites were 
found in the lungs of any of our previous cases. The 
virus was demonstrated by the use of ferrets ; typical 
symptoms followed the instillation of material into the 
nostrils of the first one tested. The ease with which 
the disease was established in the ferret in this particu- 
lar case was very striking and indicates their usefulness 
in diagnosis. 
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DISCUSSION 


It would appear from the results of our investigation 
that a variety of swine influenza exists in England. 
The disease we encountered clinically resembled the 
American disease in that it first appeared in pigs 
between the age of eight and fourteen weeks and there 
was delirium which is recorded by Shope (1931) as 
one of the characters of his severe experimental cases. 
The tendency for the disease to become chronic, 
which from the economic point of view was one of the 
most important features of the outbreak under con- 
sideration, is not, however, mentioned by Shope. In 
this respect it resembled the disease as described in 
Germany and N. Ireland, but the susceptibility of very 
young pigs in Germany may indicate a difference 
between the two diseases since we did not observe it 
in unweaned litters. A classification of the various 
diseases of this kind on clinical grounds alone would, 
however, appear to be unjustifiable. 


An interesting feature of the experimental disease 
was the tendency for sneezing and nasal catarrh to 
occur less regularly than in the field condition. It does 
seem possible that this very noticeable symptom may 
not be always present and thus influenza may be over- 
looked since coughing and unthriftiness are also signs 
of other disorders. Indeed, we have evidence that 
such is the case, since we have demonstrated a virus 
in other outbreaks of pneumonia amongst store pigs 
in which sneezing has not been a feature. Moreover, 
it has been possible in a number of these cases to 
transmit the disease to ferrets. Haemophilus influenzae 
was not usually recovered from such cases and other 
bacteria such as P. suiseptica seemed to play a part in 
its aetiology. While the investigation is not yet com- 
plete we have reason to believe that an infectious 
pneumonia of pigs of virus origin is common in this 
country. 

A filtrable virus was demonstrated in the respiratory 
tract of the infected animals we examined. That the 
virus was intimately concerned in the aetiology of the 
disease is evidenced by the fact that the pulmonary 
lesions followed infection with filtrates. H. influenzae 
was also isolated from the lungs of three of the six 
affected pigs and it may have played an important part 
in the development of the field condition, since it is 
generally believed that a primary infection with virus 
is necessary before this organism can become estab- 
lished in the lung. That the virus may persist in the 
lung for many weeks was shown by the demonstration 
of it in the chronic case of the disease. Animals 
possessing residual infection of this kind may be of 
considerable importance when taking into account the 
spread of influenza, because the natural disease may be 
acquired by droplet infection and a “ carrier ’* may 
serve as a reservoir of virus. 

In the ferret the disease was acute and it was not 
difficult to establish in this species. The identity of 
the ferret virus and the pig virus can hardly be doubted 
since the ferret virus was infective for pigs and pig 
convalescent serum contained neutralising antibodies 
for ferret virus. 

Enlargement of the spleen was observed in infected 
pigs and ferrets but in view of the great variation in the 
size of the organ in normal subjects and the small 
number of animals examined, the evidence obtained 
was not sufficient to warrant the assumption that 
splenic enlargement is a constant feature of the disease. 


Summary 
1. An outbreak of swine influenza was diagnosed in 
East Anglia. The disease affected young pigs and 
older stock appeared to be resistant. 


2. The disease involved the turbinates, lungs and 
bronchiai lymphatic glands. 


3. An organism of the Haemophilus group was 
isolated from the lungs of affected pigs and the 
presence of a filtrable virus was also demonstrated. 


4. The disease was successfully reproduced in pigs 
and ferrets. Neutralising antibodies were present in 
the blood of convalescent pigs. 


5. An examination of one pig eight weeks after the 
development of the acute disease revealed the presence 
of virus in the lung and it seems possible that the 
disease may spread by keeping healthy stock in contact 
with chronic cases. 
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WEEKLY WISDOM 


There are few things more disquieting than by some 
sudden and freakish turn of Fortune’s wheel to find 
ourselves put over the heads of those whom we have 
always regarded as above ours. Even to take the chair 
at the least important of committees, when surrounded 
by ex-chairmen, is an unnerving experience; and the more 
polite and well disciplined they are the more severe the 

“complex” they produce. There is scarcely a realm 
more uncomfortable than that of inverted relations called 
topsy-turvydom. This terror only attains its height when 
those turned upside down are in the same line of country. 
The Times.” 


* * * * 


Jenny, stated to be the oldest donkey in Scotland, has 
died at an age of over 50 years. She was one of a pair 
which, for more than 30 years, pulled a mowing machine 
about the lawns of Clifford Park, Stirling —Farmer and 
Stockbreeder. 


Thousands of good breedin » part of our wealth 
for future mutton and — i been slaughtered in the 
North of England in the past few months. By the 
slaughter of breeding sheep, farmers have been making 
about twice the value they would have done by the sale 


in the ordinary market.—Birmingham Post. 
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The Cleaning of Berkefeld Candles by 
Peptic Digestion 


HARVEY S. PURCHASE, pu.p., F.R.c.Vv.s. 
VETERINARY RESEARCH OFFICER, KABETE, KENYA 


A very considerable amount of clear sterile serum 
is needed in this institute for the preparation of the 
live culture vaccine used against contagious bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

The undiluted serum is filtered through Berkefeld 
candles. A new candle passes 1,500 to 2,000 ml. of 
sterile serum, during 4 to 5 hours, using a hand-pump 
to produce the negative pressure. Owing to war 
conditions it was necessary to investigate a means by 
which the life of a candle could be prolonged, as the 
supply of apparatus could not be relied upon to arrive 
regularly. 

Prolonged washing by attaching a candle to the 
water-tap was not very satisfactory, as the candle 
appeared ‘to be partially blocked when next used. 
When again washed with water, and sterilised, an 
insignificant amount of serum passed through the 
filter. 

Next the removal of the serum from the pores of 
the candles by peptic digestion was tried. This was 
more satisfactory as the filter was cleaned of most of 
the serum and hence there was little left in the pores 
to coagulate when sterilising and thus obstruct the 
passage of serum. Better results still were obtained 
when the digestion was followed by flushing with 
potassium permanganate and decolourising with acid 
sodium sulphite. 

The procedure is as follows. After use, the filters 
are attached to a 2-litre flask which has two glass 
tubes inserted into the bung. One, a short one, is 
attached to the filter and the longer one, which almost 
touches the bottom of the flask, is attached to a hand 
exhaust pump. The flask is then inverted and by 
means of suction 1,000 ml. of distilled water are sucked 
into the flask through the candle, which has been 
placed in distilled water in a litre measuring cylinder. 
The candle is now disconnected, the water discarded 
and 750 c.c. of peptic digesting fluid is run into the 
flask. The candle is again reconnected and the 
digesting fluid is allowed to gravitate slowly through 
the candle, the longer tube now acting as air inlet 
for the flask. The candle is placed in a litre 
measuring cylinder so that it is soaking in the digest- 
ing fluid which has passed through it and kept for 
48 hours at 37°C. The digesting fluid is made to 
the following formula :— 2 

Pepsin flakes 2 g. 
Hydrochloric acid (Com.) 10 ml. 


Distilled water ... 1,000 ml. 


Next the filter is washed by drawing up a litre of 
distilled water, as already described. This is imme- 
diately followed by allowing one litre of 0-1 per cent. 
potassium permanganate to pass through the filter by 
gravity. The fluid passing out of the candle should 
eventually be coloured purple and the candle rusty 
brown. Should this not have been achieved, another 
litre of potassium permanganate solution is passed 
through the candle. 

The candle is then washed free of the excess of 
potassium permanganate by sucking a litre of dis- 
tilled water through it and bleached by gravitating 
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Abnormal Manus of Greyhound Puppy* 
ALFRED_ GINSBERG 


The metacarpus of mammals consists of five bones 
which are complétely developéd‘in man and in the 
dog (carnivora). In other domestic animals there is 
a reduction in the number of the metacarpals. In the 
pig the first disappears and in the ox the first and 
second are absent and the fifth is present but greatly 
reduced. In the horse the first and fifth are absent 
and the second and fourth are represented by the 
‘* splint bones. 

Sometimes alterations in the number and form of 
the metacarpals may be observed; for instance, in the 
horse the ‘splint’? bones may reach the distal 
extremity of the large metacarpal, and in the pig 
there may be five fully developed metacarpal bones. 

These changes are examples of atavism. Abnorm- 
alities, however, are more frequently met with; for 
example, the presence of six metacarpal bones, or the 
fusion of third and fourth metacarpals in the pig. 

In the present subject the third and fourth digital 
pads are absent and the second and fifth are extremely 
small. The large palmar pad is also absent, but from 
the digitigrade position of this paw the palmar pad 
would not reach the ground in any case. The carpal 
pad is normal, and so also is the first digital pad, and 
this gives the paw the appearance of a boxing-glove. 

Dissection showed, after the skin and fascia were 
removed, that the formation of the muscles and ten- 
dons was quite normal but their insertions were 
higher, being shifted to the reduced metacarpals be- 
cause of the absence of phalanges. 

The first digit is completely developed, having a 
metacarpal and first, second and third phalanges, the 
last carrying a claw. The second metacarpal is about 
3-in. in length, without an expanded distal extremity. 
The third and fourth metacarpals are represented by 
a small nodule of cartilage. The fifth metacarpal is 
a little longer than the second. The second, third, 
fourth and fifth metacarpals carry no phalanges. 

The two smail pads above mentioned are the distal 
extremities of the second and fifth metacarpals. The 
bones of the carpus are quite normal. 


*Report by Dr. med. vet. Alfred Ginsberg, formerly at 
the Veterinary Academy, Lwow, Poland, on the specimen 
of a left forelimb of greyhound sent to the Department 
of Anatomy, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 


J. K. Bateman, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


through 500 ml. of 10 per cent. sodium sulphite acidi- 
fied by the addition of 5 per cent. hydrochloric acid. 
The filter is then washed by finally sucking through 
it 2 litres of distilled water. It has been found that 
if the candles are stored in distilled water once they 
have been used they will give good service for many 
months 

A comparative test was made using a new candle 
and one that had been cleaned twelve times. The new 
candle filtered 2,500 ml. of serum whilst the cleaned 
candle gave 2,200 ml. in the same time and under the 
same negative pressure. Since then these candles 
have been used 20 times and although they are now 
slower they are still giving satisfactory service. The 
candles under discussion are ‘* Berkefeld British 
Made,”’ measuring 7 x 2 in. approximately. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Caesarian Section 


R. H. SMYTHE, o.r.c.Vv.s., 
CAMBORNE 


Subject—Guernsey heifer, two years four months 
old. 

When examined, she was calving at full term. The 
heifer was lying on her side, straining continuously, 
and could not be induced to rise. 

Examination.—The intestines of the calf protruded 
from the vulva. On inserting the hand into the vagina, 
no limbs or other portion of the calf could be felt 
excepting the liver, heart and other organs. The body 
of the foetus was totally enclosed in the inverted skin 
with the subcutaneous tissues outermost. 

It was decided not to interfere with the calf but to 
remove it by laparotomy. 

OPpERATION.—This was performed six hours later. 

Epidural anaesthesia was administered, using 10 c.c. 
of 5 per cent. Procaine solution, injected into the first 
intercoccygeal space. The right flank was clipped and 
washed and painted with neat Dettol. The line of the 
intended incision was marked out with scissors and 
30 c.c. of the same solution was injected both sub- 
cutaneously and intramuscularly along its course. The 
line extended for 18 inches downwards and forwards, 
commencing 3 inches below the tuber coxae and 
terminating about 4 inches in front of the stifle. 
Subsequent to the operation, the incision was not 
affected by movement of the stifle in any position the 
cow might adopt. 

Light chloroform anaesthesia was administered 
before commencing the operation. 

Owing to the weight of the calf, the body, contained 
in the sac of skin, sank into the abdomen of the cow 
and the operator was compelled to introduce the hands 
and arms almost to the shoulders to raise it to within 
reach of the operation wound. Whilst this was being 
done, an assistant held back the intestines of the heifer 
which were being forced into the wound. As soon as 
the uterus was brought into sight this assistant placed 
his two hands under it and held it in position whilst 
the operator brought one horn through the incision. 

On incising this horn, the smooth white sac contain- 
ing the foetus was exposed and incised, revealing a 
lining of hair and the four limbs, head and tail of the 
calf, joined together, with the everted thorax and 
abdomen as an appendage. As it was impossible to 
divide the mass, the incision in the uterine horn was 
enlarged to 18 inches in length and the calf together 
with the membranes withdrawn. The weight was 
65 Ib. 

The incision in the uterus was closed by a continuous 
looped Lembert suture, using stout, plaited silk and a 
second layer of similar interrupted sutures at intervals 
of 2 inches. Involution was taking place rapidly and 
it is doubtful whether this suturing served any useful 
purpose. The peritoneum was united separately, with 
boiled catgut, and the skin and muscles were sutured 
in one layer with boiled flax twine. 

The heifer rose two hours later and ate hay and was 
milked by the owner. 

She was not visited again until five days later, when 
she was grazing with the herd. The wound was dry 


ABSTRACTS 


[THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF CHRONIC ARTH- 
RITIS IN BOVINES. Van ver Wath, J. G. (1939.) 
J. S. Afr. V.M.A. 10 (3). 91-102.] 

In this paper the author classes any condition 
causing enlargement about a joint as arthritis. 


In South Africa three main diseases are responsible 
for joint enlargements in cattle, viz., contagious 
abortion, chronic arsenical poisoning and aphosphoro- 
sis, of which only the last named is generally recognised. 
In spite of the fact that contagious abortion occurs to 
a considerable extent the relation of this disease to 
— and synovitis has never been reported in South 

ca. 


Aphosphorosis.—In some coastal areas the P.O, 
content of pastures is so low that large numbers of 
cattle suffer from a phosphorus deficiency, even up 
to 60 to 70 per cent. The clinical syndrome of this 
deficiency is known as “ stywesiekte ” or stiff sickness 
and comprises difficulty in rising, stiff gait and cracking 
sounds in the movement of joints. Joint enlargement 
is common, chiefly affecting the knees and fetlocks. 
It is bilateral and hard and bony, due to the enlarge- 
ment of the epiphyses of long bones, and sometimes 
heat and pain are shown. There is no clinical evidence 
of synovitis. Joint enlargement is most pronounced in 
animals up to two or even three years of age after 
which it subsides somewhat, but curvature (bandy legs 
and knock knees) is common as also are fractured legs 
and ribs. Stunted growths, atrophy of udder, infer- 
tility and pica are also common. Laboratory examina- 
tion of blood, bone, soil and herbage shows a 
phosphorus deficiency which appears to be the sole 
cause of this ricketty condition, a calcium deficiency 
not having been encountered in South Africa. 


Recovery may be rapid on transferring affected 
cattle to the more fertile and “sweeter” valley grazing 
or on the feeding of bone meal or other suitable form 
of phosphorus. 

Contagious Abortion.—This disease is widespread in 
South Africa, infection on some ranches being up to 
70 per cent. The author describes an infected herd in 
which many cattle showed large fluctuating swellings 
about the knees and hocks. The fluid may be in the 
bursae, tendon sheaths or joint capsules. Enlarge- 
— at the hock are generally smaller than at the 

nee. 


The progress of these cases is as follows: In the 
early stages the condition consists of a bursitis, tendo- 
vaginitis or arthritis with serous effusion causing 
moderate lameness, but later periostitis and _peri- 
arthritis develop with marked fibrous tissue production 
round the joint causing stiffness and increased pain 
and lameness. The pain and inability to reach good 
grazing and water lead to loss of condition. 


and appeared to have healed by first intention. The 
owner stated that he turned her out 48 hours after 
the operation when she had a stand-up fight with 
another cow, which she defeated. Since then, he 
stated, she had milked “ like a tap”. His chief worry, 
at = appears to be, how soon can he “ put her 
to bull ” ? 
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Fluid from the enlargements gives a_ positive 
agclutination test and Brucella abortus bovis can be 
isolated from it. 

Chronic Arsenical Poisoning.—The only source of 
arsenic mentioned is the spraying of arsenic solutions 
in campaigns against the locust pest. This has 
apparently rendered some farms untenable for cattle 
owing to contamination of pastures and water supplies. 
On some farms up to 95 per cent. of cattle show 
symptoms of chronic arsenical poisoning, the majority 
showing joint enlargement. These enlargements are 
hard and painful and are most prominent in the fore 
legs. Knees may become a tremendous size but 
enlargement is not necessarily bilateral. Enlargement 
is due to the thickening of the ends of long bones 
(“ ostitis ’”) and the formation of fibrous tissue around 
the joint (“ periarthritis ”). Synovial structures are 
not clinically affected but the articular cartilage may 
be ulcerated (“‘ arthritis’). Laboratory examination 
wil! show the presence of arsenic in hair, horn and other 
tissues. 

Miscellaneous Causes—Trauma may cause joint 
enlargement, e.g., hygroma or big knee or hock, 
which usually occurs in stabled animals. This can 
only be differentiated with certainty from Brucella 
abortus disease by bacteriological and_ serological 
examination of blood and bursal fluid. 

Infectious disease such as tuberculosis, joint-ill or 
post-partum arthritis may cause chronic joint enlarge- 
ment but they are rare and cases usually occur singly. 
In tuberculous arthritis other symptoms or a tuberculin 
test will help. Post-partum arthritis is usually acute 
to commence with and is accompanied by systemic 
effects ; the exudate is often purulent as in joint-ill, 
following which there is often exostosis and ankylosis. 

A selection of photographs illustrates the three main 
conditions. 

J. A. L. 


[TUBERCULIN REACTIONS IN CATTLE DUE TO 
INFECTION WITH THE HUMAN TYPE OF THE 
TUBERCLE BACILLUS. Nietsen, F. W., and PivM, 
N. (1940.) Skand. vet. Tidskr. 30. 245-274. (12 
refs., 3 tables).] 

Several years ago it was reported from Finland that 
healthy cattle exposed to infection from the human 
tubercle bacillus often responded to the bovine 
tuberculin test, with slight, generally transitory, 
reactions. A summary of the reports of the earlier 
investigators shows that there is general agreement 
on the following points :— 

1. Healthy cattle, exposed to infection from a 
person suffering from open pulmonary tuberculosis of 
the human type, may very readily become sensitive to 
bovine tuberculin, the reaction being elicited more 
easily by the intradermal than by the subcutaneous 
test. 

2. Asa rule, the reactions are small and temporary, 
but a few—in particular, young—animals may give a 
strong reaction. 

3. When a suspected herd is re-tested with bovine 
and avian tuberculins, the result is not such a distinct 
* bovine reaction as is usually seen in bovine infections. 
A third test with human and bovine tuberculins may 
be of some help, but does not provide conclusive 
evidence. 

4, When a subcutaneous test is applied to the whole 
herd, only a few of the intradermal reactors give 


positive results, whereas a few non-intradermal 
reactors give a subcutaneous reaction. 

5. When the source of infection is removed, all the 
reactions soon disappear, and only in very exceptional 
cases does autopsy reveal any tuberculous processes. 
In most of these latter cases, the process is found in 
the lymph glands of the respiratory organs. 

The authors find that the incidence of infections in 
individual herds may vary from a small percentage to 
nearly 100 per cent., but even in the latter case it is 
not always possible to demonstrate the source of 
infection. When a previously sound stock begins to 
show reactors, and a second test with bovine and avian 
tuberculins gives a result pointing only slightly in the 
bovine direction, with no clear differentiation, they 
feel justified in suspecting a human infection. If the 
source of the infection cannot easily be found and type- 
determined, a subcutaneous test performed on the 
entire stock, helps to indicate the nature of the infec- 
tion, the results differing markedly from those of the 
intradermal test. 

Several instances are given of human infection in 
previously healthy stock, and it is pointed out that the 
reactions are in most cases strikingly small in compari- 
son with what would be expected in a recent bovine 
infection. In all but one of these herds, the infection 
was spread by the man in charge of the cows, the 
exception being a case in which the source of infection 
was never found. 

Three very comprehensive tables are given, showing 
the results obtained in three herds with a human 
infection. In two of these tables, a comparison is made 
between the results obtained with Koch’s Old Tubercu- 
lin and with a 2 per cent. solution of P.P.D. (“‘ purified 
protein derivative ’”’"—grown on a synthetic culture 
medium, and claimed to be pure tuberculoprotein). 
The results obtained with the latter were no more 
clear-cut than those obtained with Old Tuberculin. 
The three tables are fully analysed. 

The question whether cows infected with the human 
type excrete tubercle bacilli in the milk was investigated 
but the authors were unable to obtain a growth in 
culture from the milk of 90 such animals. Milk trom 
three herds was examined in order to find out whether 
it had been contaminated, during handling, by tuber- 
culous milking personnel, but no positive results were 
obtained, either by cultivation or animal inoculation. 

I. W. B. 


[STUDIES ON THE MECHANISM OF IMMUNITY IN 
TUBERCULOSIS. Luwriz, M. B. (1939.) J. Exp. Med. 
69. 579-606. (13 figs. on 2 plates, 9 tables, 6 text figs, 
23 refs.).] 

It has recently been shown that normal guinea-pigs 
respond to introduction of tubercle bacilli by mobil- 
isation of the polymorphonuclears. Following tuber- 
culous infection, however, and synchronising with 
the development of hynersensitivity to tuberculin, the 
reinjection of tubercle bacilli elicits a reaction in which 
mononuclears predominate. Experiments were under- 
taken, therefore, to investigate the mechanism of the 
quickened exudation of the phagocytes. Observations 
were made in rabbits and guinea-pigs. 

Both species in the tuberculous state mobilise 
mononuclears at the site of a non-specific inflammation 
more rapidly than normal animals, and in these cells 
the rate of mitotic and amitotic division is greatly 
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accelerated. Mononuclears from tuberculous or vac- 
cinated guinea-pigs show greater in vitro phagocytic 
capacity for carbon particles than do those of normal 
animals. Similarly they ingest more staphylococci 
and tubercle bacilli in vitro. Such enhanced phago- 
cytic capacity, if activated by vaccination with bacilli 
of low virulence, is less noticeable and is of question- 
able significance. D. D. O. 


[SULPHAPYRIDINE IN EXPERIMENTAL LOBAR PNEU- 
MONIA IN THE DOG. Grice, L. A., Loostt, C. G., 
and Hamsurcer, M., Jr. (1939.) Proc. Soc. Exp. Med. 
Biol. 41. 459-462. (2 tables, 2 refs.).] 

Results of treatment of lobar pneumonia with 
sulphapyridine (M & B 693) in laboratory animals 
have been variable, but in man have been consistently 
successful. Since the natural resistance of the dog 
more closely resembles that of man, observations were 
made on treatment with the drug of cases of lobar 
pneumonia in that animal. 

Dogs weighing 8 to 15 kg. were infected intra- 
bronchially with 1 c.c. of Type I pneumococcus 
culture followed by 3 c.c. of mucin. This procedure 
resulted in a disease 50 per cent. fatal in the controls. 
Sulphapyridine was given orally in capsules or tablets. 

All of 24 dogs receiving sulphapyridine 3 to 24 
hours after infection survived. The content of free 
drug in the blood averaged 4 mg. per cent. In one 
group untreated for 18 to 24 hours after infection, 
one dog developed a bacteraemia of 26 colonies per 
c.c. of blood and another dog one of 230 colonies. 
All of five controls with a bacteraemia of over 20 
colonies died. Four bacteraemic dogs, all with bac- 
teraemia of 1,000 colonies per c.c. or over, were 
treated with 5-7 to 6 g. of sulphapyridine each. 'Treat- 
ment commenced 29 to 72 hours after infection. All 
died. One developed empyaema and another purulent 
pericarditis. Blood culture became sterile in the other 
two within 48 hours, but several days later severe 
anaemia and jaundice were followed by sudden 
collapse. 

The observations indicate that following the onset 
of bacteraemia sulphapyridine is of little or no value 
in the treatment of lobar pneumonia of dogs. 

D. D. O. 


FEWER HORSES IN TRAINING , 


The number of horses in training has already been 
drastically reduced by the restrictions which have been 
placed on racing from time to time, and very soon there 
will be still fewer. The Stewards of the Jockey Club 
have sent a circular to owners and trainers asking them 
to reduce the number as soon as possible. They have 
been advised to get rid of the moderate horses, particularly 
geldings, which are of no benefit to breeding. Many 
trainers, including the King’s, reduced their stables before 
the opening of the season. 

It is expected that the present reduced fixture list, 
which extends to the end of June and gives an average of 
three programmes a week as against an average of ten in 
normal times, will not be altered or reduced. After June 
programmes will not include selling races. Fewer than 
half the number of horses, which was between 4,000 and 
5,000, are now in training, and soon the total may not 
be more than 1,200. This was the maximum number 
which, during the Four Years’ War, was allowed to have 
an increased allowance of 15 lb. of oats a day when the 
Government decided in July, 1917, after various stoppages, 
that limited racing was advisable in the national interests. 
The present allowance is only 8 lb. of oats a day. 


| 
| 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Among the questions and answers recently recorded in 
the House of Commons are the following :— 
Livestock (FEEDING-STUFFS) 


Captain Sir IAN Fraser asked the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Food upon what principles, with 
a view to the fairest distribution of the largest possible 
amount, are food and feeding-stuffs allowed to be given 
to animals and birds in the categories of animals that 
provide food for human consumption, working animals 
and animals for sport or domestic pets, respectively? 

Major Lioyp Gerorce: Feeding-stuffs are being allo- 
cated to livestock on the principle of the best distribution 
in the national interest. Livestock that provide food for 
human consumption are placed in the following order of 
importance, namely (1) dairy cattle; (2) fattening cattle 
and sheep; (3) pigs and poultry. Feeding-stuffs are 
allocated on this basis, the primary concern being to 
maintain the milk supply; account will be taken of the 
fact that cattle and sheep are fed largely on grass in the 
summer. Working animals are provided with the ration 
necessary for efficient work; this applies to working 
horses, pigeons in the National Pigeon Service and cage 
birds used for safety work. The quantity of feeding- 
stuffs for livestock kept for sport or recreation has either 
been drastically reduced or cut off altogether. In the 
case of racehorses, a sufficient quantity of feeding-stuffs 
is released for the number of racehorses in training, which 
is related to the restricted racing programme determined 
by the Government. Other pleasure horses will receive 
no rationed feeding-stuffs during the summer months 
and will have to be kept on a maintenance basis. Fox 
hounds, beagles and harriers are receiving, from April Ist, 
rations for one-sixth of the pre-war numbers. ‘The 
manufacture of dog biscuits has been reduced to one- 
third of the pre-war quantity. No feeding-stuffs are 
being made available for cage birds or for pigeons outside 
the National Pigeon Service. 


Mr. Matuers asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food whether he is aware of the resent- 
ment felt by owners of cage birds such as canaries and 
budgerigars regarding the refusal of supplies of seed; 
whether he is aware of the estimate of 600 tons annually 
as the quantity required to feed all such birds in this 
country, and will he reconsider his decision? 

Major Ltoyp Georce: I am aware that the decision 
to suspend the import of bird seeds has been the subject 
of a certain amount of criticism. I cannot accept my 
hon. Friend’s estimate of 600 tons as the quantity required 
annually to feed all canaries and budgerigars in the 
country. Before the war over 9,000 tons of canary seed, 
nearly 9,000 tons of millet and 5,000 tons of dari were im- 
ported each year, and I regret that in view of the shipping 
situation the decision cannot be reconsidered. 


“War DAMAGE Act (Livestock) 


Mr. Rostron Duckworth asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether it is possible to insure livestock 
under the private chattels scheme of the War Damage 
Act, and under what conditions? 

Captain WatTerHousE: Under the provisions of the 
War Damage (Business Scheme) Order, 1941, livestock 
owned in the course of that business by a person carrying 
on a farming or other business may be insured under 
the private chattels scheme only if the value of all goods 
insurable by him under the business scheme does not 
exceed £100. If the livestock are not held for the 
purpose of a business, they are insurable under the 
private chattels scheme, subject to the limits in that 
scheme. Under the private chattels scheme, the liability 
of the Board in respect of any article will not exceed 
£50 or 5 per cent. of the sum insured, whichever is the 
greater. 
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Horses 
CoLtoneL Carver asked the Minister of Agriculture 
the number of horses in the various categories for which 
ration allowances have been applied for and granted? 
Mr. Hupson: It would not be in the public interest to 
publish the numbers of horses in the various categories. 


Pouttry KEEPING 

Mr. HANNAH asked the Minister of Agriculture how 
many owners of domestic poultry returned application 
forms before the issuing of ration cards; how many birds 
did they own; and how much food did they purchase in 
October, 1940? 

Mr. T. Witiiams: A count taken on February 22nd 
of the numbers of ration cards issued up to that date, 
including late applicants and persons newly taking up 
domestic poultry keeping since rationing began on 
February Ist, indicated that the number of applicants 
was about 750,000. It is not in the public interest to 
disclose numbers of livestock. Particulars of the quan- 
tities of feeding-stuffs purchased by these domestic 
poultry keepers in October, 1940, are not available. 

Sir I. ALBery: Is the hon. Gentleman aware that under 
the Government Regulations many keepers of poultry 
obtained much more food than they ought to have had 
and others went short? 

Mr. HANNAH asked the Minister of Agriculture whether, 
in the interests of efficiency, he is prepared to allocate 
feeding-stuffs to poultry keepers in some proportion to 
the quantity of eggs delivered to Government-controlled 
packing stations? 

Mr. WituiaMs: A plan of the kind to which my hon. 
Friend refers has been submitted to my right hon. Friend. 
As at present advised, he feels that it is open to serious 
objections both in practice and in principle, but the 
matter is still under consideration. 

Mr. HANNAH: Is it not necessary to do something to 
eliminate hopelessly incompetent poultry keepers? 

No answer was given. 


Ministry OF HEALTH (ANNUAL REPORT) 

Mr. Ruys Davies asked the Minister of Health when 
the Annual Report of his Department for 1939-40 will be 
issued? 

Mr. E. Brown: In view of the work involved, the 
pressure under which the staffs of the Ministry and of 
local authorities are working, the shortage of paper, and 
other difficulties, I regret that it will not be practicable 
to continue the publication of Annual Reports during 
the war. Following the practice adopted in the war of 
1914-18, material is, so far as circumstances permit, being 
collected for publication in a composite Report after the 
end of the war. If there is any particular subject on 
which my hon. Friend desires information, which would 
normally be given in the Report, I will do my best to 
supply it. 

Mr. Davies: Is it not possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman, without any difficulty, to give us a summary? 
This is a highly important matter. 

Mr. Brown: The hon. Member can rest assured that 
I am as anxious as he is that the fullest possible informa- 
tion should be given. I will look into the possibility of 
giving a summary. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LivinGc ANIMALS (RETURN) 

Mr. Leacu asked the Home Secretary whether it is the 
intention to publish the Annual Return of Experiments 
on Living Animals for 1939, and, if any reasons of 
national economy are weighing with him, will he, in view 
of the fact that public money is granted for these experi- 
ments, consider publication even in abbreviated form? 

Mr. H. Morrison: My hon. Friend is mistaken in 
thinking that economy of money is the sole consideration. 
The important point is to avoid diverting labour and 
effort to objects which are not essential to the needs of a 
nation at war. This return is one of many valuable 
publications of which the issue must in present circum- 
stances be subordinated to other claims, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


April 23rd.—Annual General Meeting of the Section of 
Comparative Medicine, Royal Society of 
Medicine, at the Society’s House, 1, Wimpole 
Street, W.1, 4.15 p.m. 

April 25th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Oxford, 2.30 p.m. 


* * 


REGISTER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS, 1941 


We are informed that there has been unexpected delay 
in printing and publishing the Register for 1941. This 
is in great part due to the calling up of so many men in 
the printing trade. ‘The work is being proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible under the difficult circumstances, 
and copies will be issued to members immediately they 
are available. 


* * 


* 


PERSONAL 

Appointment.—Mr. Ernest Beaumont,  M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., Veterinary Officer, Kenya, has been appointed 
Senior Veterinary Officer of the Colony. 


* 


Marriages —CALDER—SHINNIE.—At_ King’s College 
Chapel, Aberdeen, on April 11th, 1941, by the Rev. 
George S. Sommerville, M.a., James Calder, B.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., Balandro, Johnshaven, to Muriel M. Shinnie, 
M.R.C.V.S., 47, Hazledene Road, Aberdeen. 

LaupER—ANDREWsS.—At Woodford, Cheshire, on 
April 5th, 1941, James Stanley John Lauder, M.R.c.v.S., 
Altrincham, Cheshire, to Margaret Julia Andrews, 
Poynton, Cheshire. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Gover, Alfred, Bywell, South Godstone, Surrey. 
Graduated London, July 4th, 1876. Died April 7th, 
1941; aged 88 years. 


Mr. ALFRED GLOVER, M.R.C.V.S. 
A Hunting Enthusiast 


We regret to record the death of Mr. A. Glover, 
M.R.C.V.S., who, despite his great age, continued devo- 
tedly in practice literally to the last days of his life. 
He was veterinary surgeon to the Amalgamated Burstow 
and Old Surrey Hunts, to Lingfield Racecourse and 
to the Surrey County Council (up to three years ago), 
and acted in a voluntary capacity at numberless agri- 
cultural and horse shows, point-to-point meetings and the 
like. His association with the Oxted, Godstone and East 
Surrey Agricultural Association’s annual shows had been 
continuous since the first show well over 50 years ago. 

In a tribute, The Surrey Mirror and County Post says 
of him: “An amazing, if not a unique, record in the 
hunting field was held by Mr. Alfred Glover, M.R.C.v.s., 
whose death, at his South Godstone ‘home, Bywell, will 
be sincerely regretted by a host of friends on the Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex borders. Eighty years ago, when he 
was a boy of eight, Mr. Glover attended his first opening 
meet of the Burstow Hunt, and from that time he was 
present at each succeeding opening meet and hunted 
regularly every season. In the last few years, because of 
advancing age, he was not able to ride the thoroughbred 
hunters he himself had bred at South Godstone, but he 
continued to attend the meets on a cob and was a familiar 
and much loved figure. His last ride was at the opening 
meet in 1939, at Marsh Green, and even last November, 
when the war had stopped hunting in the ordinary sense, 
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he was present when a few enthusiasts went out on foot 
to exercise hounds. 

“Mr. Glover’s first meet was at Burstow Park, in 
November, 1860. Mr. H. Kelsey was the Master then, 
and the changeover from the hare (which had been 
hunted in the Burstow country for a long time) to the fox 
was made about that time. Up to 1915, when the 
Burstow amaigamated with the Old Surrey, which had 
a history over two centuries, Mr. Glover hunted under 
seven Masters, and since then he had known a succession 
of eight Masters. In his youth, too, he was one of the 
finest riders with the Surrey Staghounds, in the great 
days of Tom Nickalls, and he took part in some famous 
runs, especially the occasion when the deer was taken in 
the sea off Beachy Head. A good raconteur, he had a 
fund of stories about hunting personalities and achieve- 
am. and he delighted to tell of the glories of earlier 

ays. 

“Mr. Glover not only hunted regularly, but also rode 
often in the old-fashioned point-to-point races at Lagham, 
Edenbridge and elsewhere. When a boy at school he 
took part in the pony racing at Holtye, and later he 
played polo regularly for the club at Ivy House, Godstone, 
with the de Clermont family. He was also a keen 
cricketer and, although he did not take much part in club 
matches, was often a member of the Hunt team which 
played frequently at one time against local sides.” 

Mr. Glover’s wife died in 1915, and he leaves a son 
and a daughter, with whose loss much sympathy is felt. 


* * * * * 


GENERAL OBITUARY 
Miss WINiFRED GAIGER 


The death under tragic circumstances of Miss Winifred 
Marie Gaiger, daughter of the late Professor S. H. 
Gaiger, Liverpool University, will come as a great shock 
to the many members of the profession who were 
acquainted with the family, and also to those who came 
into contact with her at the Department of Veterinary 
Pathology, University of Liverpool, where for nearly 
three years she has been Secretary. 

Miss Gaiger had been missing since Saturday, March 
22nd, on which day in company with Mr. Neill Parry, 
a Liverpool student, she cycled to Parkgate to make 
ornithological — studies. Both had _ previously made 
occasional trips in order to study bird life, as they were 
keenly interested in natural history. Their bicycles were 
found on the foreshore near Parkgate and footprints had 
been discovered indicating that the couple had walked 
out to sea. Since then their disappearance has remained 
a complete mystery until their bodies were recovered from 
the river Dee on Monday, April 7th. At the inquest the 
Coroner stated that he was satisfied beyond ny doubt 
that these two young people had been accidentally 
drowned. 

Miss Gaiger was 19 and apart from the contacts which 
she made with members of the profession as Secretary 
to Professor Craig, she also from time to time reported 
the proceedings of meetings of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Association. 

All members of the profession will wish to extend 
their sympathy to her mother and also to her sister, Miss 
Mary Gaiger. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The Agricultural Research Council announces the 
resignation, through ill-health, of Sir Edwin Butler, F.R.s., 
its Secretary since October, 1935, and the appointment 
of Professor W. W. C. Topley, M.D., F.R.s., to succeed 
him. 

Professor Topley is Professor of Bacteriology and Im- 
munology in do Ucioontia of London and Director of 
the Division of Bacteriology and Immunology of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 
During the war he has been seconded for special service 
with the Medical Research Council. He was recently 
appointed an Honorary Physician to the King. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY’S CENTENARY 

We offer our hearty congratulations, with sincere 
good wishes for the future welfare of their va'uable 
organisation, to the members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, which, on Tuesday last, cele- 
brated the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. The 
Times publishes a contribution from a_ correspondent 
who, after stating that the Society was founded by reso- 
lution passed at a meeting at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand on April 15th, 1841, proceeds: 
“ A hundred years ago the practice of pharmacy, including 
the sale of poisons, was carried on by a miscellany of 
retail traders, most of whom were devoid of scientific 
knowledge and poorly equipped with the materials of 
their trade. A separate class of chemists and druggists 
had begun to appear in the later half of the eighteenth 
century, but their number was small. 

“Neither physicians nor the public could rely upon 
the accuracy of dispensing or the quality of the drugs 
used, for there was no means of distinguishing between 
trained and untrained druggists. 

“Not the least remarkable of the many phases of the 
Pharmaceutical Society is the speed with which it estab- 
lished an educational system and obtained a Royal Charter 
of Incorporation, a policy due to the influence of William 
Allen, F.R.s., the Quaker druggist, of Plough Court, 
Lombard Street, who moved the resolution at the foun- 
dation meeting, and was the Society’s first President. 

“Soon a system of examination was instituted, and in 
the course of years physicians were able to avail them- 
selves of the services of compounders of drugs who had 
been uniformly trained and examined; but it was not 
until the Pharmacy Act, 1852, was passed that any sort 
of protection was given, in respect of titles, to those who 
had passed the Society’s examinations, and not until the 
Pharmacy Act, 1868, that the principle that the best 
method of protecting the public from the dangers of 
—— was by educating the vendor, was adopted by the 
legislature. 

ConTROL OF Porsons 

“ Forty years later formal recognition was given by the 
Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908, to the right of com- 
panies to carry on the business of chemist and druggist 
subject to specified conditions. By the Pharmacy and 
Poisons Act, 1933, the constitution of the Pharmaceutical 
Society was changed fundamentally, for membership of 
it was made compulsory, instead of voluntary, on all 
registered pharmacists; this enactment set up a Poisons 
Board to advise the Home Secretary respecting the con- 
trol of poisons and placed the ultimate responsibility for 
the control in the hands of the Home Secretary. 

“It also made provision for the appointment of a 
Committee of the Society, with a legal Chairman, to 
exercise disciplinary control over pharmacists and com- 
panies carrying on business under the Pharmacy Acts. 
Education is still the keynote of the Society’s policy.” 

A centenary commemoration thanksgiving _ service, 
attended by Sir John Anderson, was held at the Parish 
Church of St. Pancras on Tuesday morning. 

x 


BLACKSMITHS’ SOS 

Blacksmiths in the three counties of Cumberland, 
Westmorland and Lancashire have sent an SOS to the 
Ministry of Agriculture to save their craft from dying out. 
A deputation from the Master Farriers and Blacksmiths’ 
Association of the north-western district attended a 
meeting of the Cumberland and North Westmorland 
executive of the N.F.U. at Carlisle, when the Chairman, 
Mr. W. Langcake, Maryport, stated that the village black- 
smith was in danger of extinction. There were only 131 
blacksmiths with eight apprentices left in the three 
counties. The executive decided to support the black- 
smiths’ claim for a subsidy from the Ministry. 

* 


To encourage economy in the use of whole milk for 
calf feeding, national calf gruel and other calf grucls or 
milk substitutes manufactured under special licence have 
been removed temporarily from the list of rationed 
feeding-stuffs. 


